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hundreds of little divers and Brahmin ducks; and water-fowl, with purple or
indigo-tinted plumage, darted over the lotus-leaves. I shot a few; but each time,
before we could approach them, the bird suddenly disappeared, drawn beneath the
water by an invisible power. These game-stealers were no other than the crocodiles,
which swarm in these waters, but which, alarmed by the reports of our guns,
prudently hid under the surface.

Towards evening we had a proof of the abundance of these creatures in the
canals of the Sunderbunds. The master of our barge cast anchor for the night
near a wretched group of huts, where the men of our crew landed to cook their
meal; and near the landing-place I remarked a stockade formed of large stakes,
jutting out into the water, and completely surrounding a sort of drinking-trough.
The master explained to me that the natives were obliged to entrench themselves
behind this fortification when they had to fetch water or to wash their clothes, if
they did not desire to be carried off by the crocodiles. He assured me that these
cunning animals nevertheless find a way to baffle these precautions. They
penetrate into the interior of the stockade from the banks, conceal themselves
under the waters, and patiently wait until a woman or a child approaches; when
they spring upon their prey, seize it, and hasten to reach the open stream, dragging
it after them. A year never passes without the villages having to pay a deadly
tribute to the ferocious monsters.

Crocodiles are not the only enemies against which the inhabitants of the
Sunderbunds have to defend their wretched existence. The jungles which
surround them on every side abound in wild beasts of every kind; but tigers
especially are there in prodigious numbers. These animals swim easily from one
island to another, and sometimes they make a concerted attack upon the villagers,
who are then compelled to surround their dwellings with palisades and sustain a
regular siege. The natives, however, wage war to the knife against them* They
generally employ trenches filled with spikes of hardened wood, and, besides these,
use highly ingenious traps of quite an original make. Among these may be
specified the following.

They choose a young tree, strong and flexible, which they bend in the shape
of a bow, fastening the end by means of a cord to a stake fixed in the ground*
This cord bears the bait, which is so arranged that the tiger cannot touch it with-
out getting his head into a noose. At the least movement the animal makes when
once he is caught, the knot tightens, the cord attached to the stake is unwound,
and the tree, let loose, springs sharply up, carrying with it the tiger, who remains
pitiably suspended in the air, To prevent him from getting free, a sort of roller
of hardened wood is so arranged that, at the moment when the tree is unbent, it
slips along the cord, and violently strikes the part of the animal which is caught
by the slip-knot.

Since the English have tried to develop the cultivation of rice in the Bunder*
bunds, they have furnished the natives with strychnine, and several tigers have
perished by the poison. Their numbers, however, have as yet been scarcely
reduced, for during the night we heard a concert of hoarse roars round us on ail
sides.

The inhabitants of the Sunderbunds bear the name of Molangliis. They are
In general very black, of short stature, and delicate constitution. Their chief
trades are the extraction of salt from sea-water, and fishing. Amongst the in-